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|that the nearer we approch to this state, the |capital are too high, the competition of other 
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Subscriptions and Payments received by imankind? Who candoubt whether, instead of|ter right. But you may » kept down, and 
WILLIAM SALTER, {a state of society, where the labourers were| you are kept down, by yourselves. When 


CARPENTER STREET, FOUR DOORS BELOW sEvENTH,|few and wretched, wasting human strength,} wages fall by a glut of labour, you not only 
{unaided by art, in labours which could be bet-|continue to work, but you work harder, 
jter pe rformed by wind and water and steam,/and thus you increase the evil, you have in 
iby the screw and the lever—it would not be | too many cases nothing but your labour for 
Ibe ‘tter to approac h as ne arly as we can toa your sup port. We say to you get something 
state of society, where the labourers would be | else ; ac quire something to fall back upon, 
many and lightly tasked, exerting human pow-| when there is a glut of labour go at once out 
We have said that the possession of capital er in its noblest occupation, that of giving a! of the market, become yourselves capitalists. 
was the best safeguard that the labourer could} direction by its intelligence to the mere! How is this to be done ' We will tell you. 
possess against the effects of those sudde n| physical power which it had conquered ?/In England, Wales, and Ireland, there are 
changes in the employment of labour, which|Surely, a nation so advanced as to apply the|about rour HUNDRED AND E1GuTY banks for 
are incident to the adoption of improved ma-| labour of its people to occupations where a|sarings. ‘The sum of money deposite ‘din 
chinery ; the following extracts will illustrate} certain degree of intelligence was required,/these banks, is fourteen millions five hundred 
the manner in which even the day labourer! |leaving all that was purely mechanical to ma-| thousand pounds, (about sixty-five millions of 
may become possessed of capital, or in other|chines and to inferior animals, would produce | dollars), the po r of depositors is four hun- 
words the accumulated fruit of former labour. | for itself the greatest number of articles of ne-|dred ten thousand. The average amount of 
The American operative must bear in mind, |cessity and convenience, of luxury and taste, | the sum deposited by each person is thirty-five 
moreover, that the savings mentioned in our |at the cheapest cost. But it would do more . | pounds, (about one hundred and fifty-five dol- 
extracts, are those effected by persons who | It would have its population increasing with/|lars.) The greater number of persons who are 
receive one-half or one-third, or even less|the increase of those productions, and that | depositors i in savings banks, are working men 
than one-third of the wages which he receives, | popul: ition employed in those labours alone,|and women. ‘They are the capitalists, who 
and ofcourse, have much less opportunity of|which could not be carried on without that/ together have ace umulated a capital of above 
laying aside, for future use, any part of their| great power of man, by which he subdues all|sixteen millions of money, and receive an 
present earnings. Ina country where im-| lother power to his use—his reason.” But/|annual interest upon that capital, of about 
provements in machinery, and changes in the | lit may be said, how shall the operative change | halfa million, (about $2,222,000.) How has 
style and kind of goods used, are perpetually | his old employment for a new one, or subsist|this great sum of money been accumulated ? 
occurring, constant derangement of the busi-|whilst making the change? The author un- By small savings. ‘The man who at the age 
ness both of masters and workmen must take | der review treats this subject as follows : “ But | of twenty-one, puts only one shilling (twenty- 
place ; but “ at every advance which improve-| you will say, ‘ while the grass grows the steed| two cents) per week in a savings bank, and 
ment makes, the partial and temporary evils|starves.’ Cert: tinly if there be no provision | continues to do so till he ts thirty years of age 
of improvement are more and more lessened. |of former grass. A change is necessary for | has acquired a c apital of above thirty pounds, 
In the early stages of social refinement, when a| your employment. There is a less demand |(one hundred and thirty three dollars.) If he 
machine for greatly diminishing labour is for| for the article you are engaged in producing. | has saved during the same time, two shillings 
the first time introduced, its effects in displac- | There is a glut of Jabourers in the market. If| (forty-four cents) per week, he has a capital 
ing labour for an instant may be seen in thecon-| you continue in the market of labour during | of above sixty pounds, (two hundred and sixty- 
dition of great masses of people. It is the first; this glut, your wages must fall. What is the |six dollars.) Ifthree shillings (sixty-six cents 
step whic his the most trying. Thus when print.| remedy? ‘To go out of the market. When!a week he has acquired a hundred pounds, 
ing superseded the c ‘opiers of books by writ-| wheat falls five shillings a quarter at Mark-| (four hundred and forty-four dollars.) How 
ing, a large body of people were put out of | lane, (the London grain market), the farmer! many working men are there who are compel- 
employ ; they hi id to seek new e mploy. It receives a hint that the supply is beyond the | led to glut and overstock the market for labour, 
was the same with the introduction of the|demand, he holds back for a few weeks, and | because they have not the means to go out of 
spinning machinery—the same with the pow-| prices regain their former level. What ena-|that market, even for a few weeks! And yet, 
er loom. It would be presumptuous to say| bles the farmer to hold back his corn? He|we see that if a single man steadily lays by 
that no such great changes could again hap-| has something to fall back upon, he is not)|three shillings a week for nine years, at the 
pen in any of the principal branches of human! compelled to sell his corn that week, or that| end of that time he has capital enough to live 
industry ; but it may be said, that the difficulty | /month, he is a capitalist. Endeavour to ac-| upon, without working at all, for at least three 
of introducing more expeditious and che ape r! | quire the same power yourselves. Become!years. But he w ill not live long upon hi 
modes of manufacture is daily increasing.| capitalists, when there is too much labour in/capital. The same habits which made him 
The more machines are multiplie -d, that is, | the market and wages are too low, do not! frugal, have also made him honest, sober, and 
the more society approac hes towards perfec-|combine to raise wages. Do not combine|industrious. He may suffer for a season by 
tion, the less room is there for those grez at | with the vain hope of compelling the employer! some change in the trade to which he has ap- 
inventions, which change the face of the|to pay more for labour than there are funds! plied himself; but his capital enables him to 
world. We shall still go on re doubt-| for the maintenance of labour; but go out of! look about him, without undergoing any seri- 
less, but ingenuity will have a much narrower|the market. Leave the relation between) ous privations. He strikes into some new line 
range to work in. It may perfect the ma-} wages and labour to equalize themselves : you| of labour, or he resolves to see what his capi- 
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ciety, to propagate infidelity, anarchy, and|should be placed in the hands of every indi- 


tal and labour will do together, as a work- 
ian on his own account, or he waits patiently 
till the change has passed over, and then takes 
back his labour to a market which, demand- 
ing it, is ready abundantly to pay for it. Who, 
on the contrary, is always the first and the last 
to suffer by every change in the demand for 
labour? The unskilful workman, the drunken 
workman, the unthrifty workman, the work- 
men in fact who only got employ at all, when 
there was more labour to be done than there 
were good workmen to do it; the workman! 
who did not avail himself of that golden op- 
portunity to acquire skill and to learn pru- 
dence ; the workman, who in nine cases out of| 
ten, has compelled capitalists to set up ma- 
chines, that they as well as the steady indus- 
trious men whom they cherish, may be inde- 
pendent of the unsteady and the idle men— 
the workman, in a word, who would die in a 
ditch, whether he lived in a country with ma- 
chines or without machines, because he is} 
without power of intellectual exertion, and! 
possesses not the best thing that power gives, | 
moral conduct.” “It is a prayer in which} 
all good men unite, that the condition of the| 
working classes may be improved—that their | 
outward circumstances may be made better. | 
But those who labour the steadiest and the| 
most zealously in the endeavour to realize 
this hope, feel that the day of this ameliora-| 
tion is far removed by the clamours of anar- 
chy and misrule. They know that every im- 
provement in the arts of life, improves also) 
the condition of the humblest working man 
in the land, and they also know that every} 
successive improvement has a tendency to| 
lessen the inequality in the distribution of} 
wealth. But if the condition of the working} 
men of these kingdoms, is to be permanently 











irreligion ; and under various false pretences, | vidual. 


to advance the reign of, Anti-Christ upon the! 
earth. Ihave no hesitation in believing that | 
on the large scale the cause of knowledge and 
of religion is gaining ground, but still there is| 


If such labours as these were engaged 
in, in the spirit, and with a measure of the 
unction of the gospel, there can be no doubt 
but that the vivifying blessing from above 
would rest upon them, without which, all 


a vast field for labour—there is a constant! our efforts must be vain. 


warfare to be maintained. Ina country like 
our own, where great freedom of thought and 
action are allowed, we are the most obnoxious 


|to the good and evil effects of the present 


progress of general society. With an increase 
of immunity, we incur an increase of respon- 
sibility. Without knowledge, and without 
virtue, our freedom must become an evil, 
rather than a blessing. It is, therefore, our 
especial duty to educate all classes of our 
community, and we must educate them upon 
Christian principles ; we must not permit this 
great business of instructing our people to pass 
out of the hands of the Christian philanthropist 
and sound philosopher, into those of the infidel 
sciolist and empiric. In the regulation of 
the business of social society, and in the ope- 
rations of a sound political economy, we may 
see the excellence of the Christian principle, 
and the truth of the Christian philosophy. 
‘** Doing unto others as we wish others to do} 
unto us,’ forms the basis of the whole. The| 
free exercise of individual industry, and the 
unmolested enjoyment of its fruits, are corol- | 
laries from this great proposition. 

The incompatibility of war and slavery, and 
intemperance and crime, with the true ad- 
vancement of mankind, even in temporal hap- 
piness and prosperity, is most clearly deduci- 
ble from the same fundamental principle. — It 
is perfectly self-evident, that no true improve- 
ment in our moral, intellectual, or social con- 


| dition, can take place, except it be upon the 
improved—if they are to obtain a full share|terms of the gospel; and that, therefore, all 
of the blessings which science and industry| schemes for the improvement of the condition 


confer upon mankind—they must win those|of man, which are founded either upon a re- 


ee 


It has been too common, even among wri- 
ters of the best dispositions, to consider the 
intellectual culture of man apart from his 
moral improvement; or, on the other hand, to 
consider his moral improvement as uncon- 
nected with his social and intellectual ad- 
vancement. In both these respects, they 
pursue an erroneous course. No general 
scheme of intellectual culture can operate 
beneficently, without direct reference to its 
effects upon our moral condition, and every 
moral advancement must be intimately con- 
nected with our intellectual and social pro- 
gress. If, for instance, we are striving to 
communicate such instruction, in reference to 
the common business of life, as is contained in 
the book under review, we ought at the same 
time to inculcate those sound maxims, in 
reference to moral conduct, without which, 
the information we impart must possess but 
little value ; and if, on the other hand, we are 
setting forth the importance of moral princi- 
ples and conduct, it is our duty to show, that 
so far from being abstractions, intended mere- 
ly for the closet, they are strictly applicable 
to the daily business of life ; and that the gos- 
pel spirit should be no less our rule of life in 
temporal, than in spiritual things. Such is 
the obvious truth, beauty, and practicability of 
the Christian philosophy, that it would bear 
down irresistibly all those wild and impious 
schemes for the government of life, which are 
now proclaimed in our own and other lands ; 
and the system of the gospel would be ac- 
knowledged to be the alone true “social 


blessings, by their own moral elevation. 
They cannot snatch them by outrage and vio-| 
lence, they must win them by peaceful and 
steady exertion. This great triumph, to use 
the language of a wise and most benevolent} 
minister of religion, Dr. Chalmers, will not be| 
the achievement of desperadoes. It will be} 
come at through a more peaceful medium—| 
through the medium of a growing worth, and| 
growing intelligence, among the people. It} 
will bless and beautify that coming period, | 
when a generation, humanized by letters and | 
elevated by the light of Christianity, shall, in| 
virtue of a higher taste and a larger capacity 
than they now possess, cease to grovel among 


the sensualities of a reckless dissipation.” 
In closing our quotations from the excellent 
little book we have been reviewing, a few re- 
flections suggest themselves to our minds 
with peculiar force. It has often been said 
and with great truth, that the present is a 
remarkable era in the history of man. On the 
one hand, we behold the active and persever- 
ing efforts of philanthropists, to improve the 
social, moral, intellectual, and religious condi- 
tion ofour species ; and on the other, there are 
strong evidences of the operations of the emis- 
saries of darkness, whoare labouring with equal 
ssiduity to disturb the harmony of general so- 


system.” Z. 
jection, or in disregard of Christian principle,| 
must be fallacious. W hen we consider the ees eipmmmuinidiids sees « aeeeede 
condition of the mass of the working people in| 

our country, the desire which they possess to os BASE 

be educated, and the constant efforts which} We refer ourreaders for a series of extracts 
are used to inculeate amongst them the! under the above head, to Vol. IV. of “ The 
most licentious principles, in reference to}Friend,” from number 33 to 39, inclusive. 
morals, religion, and the structure of social|The experiment of a regularly constituted 
society, it must appear to be the bounden|government going on in that Island, exclu- 
duty of Christian philanthropists to take the} sively by descendants of Africans, cannot but 
business of education into their own hands.|increasingly attract the attention of every in- 
Every indigent person should be taught the| telligent and benevolent mind, and whatever 
elements of an English education at the pub-|relates to their social, moral, and political 
lic expense. ‘The further care of society, so| condition, and to their progress in agricultu- 
far as human means are concerned, must be! ral and other improvements, must be highly 
left to the labour of individual or associated | interesting. 
philanthropists. 


We are, therefore, induced to 
Useful knowledge, such as!offer some further extracts from the same 
is containedin the publications of the British So-| writer, which we make from the Anti-Slavery 
ciety for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,| Reporter for September last. Our former se- 
ought to be generally circulated. The true|lections left the writer at Port-au-Prince or on 
principles of the production of wealth, its dis-|the southern coast of the island. On the 27th 
tribution and uses, and the relative duties and! of November, 1830, he leaves that place on a 
obligations of social life, should be universally| journey to the north. The details of his route 
diffused in such plain and intelligible treatises| to St. Marks, not being particularly attractive, 
as the one we have been reviewing. Saving} we shall content ourselves with one short 
Banks should be universally established. Tract] quotation. Arriving at “ L’Arcahaye, a little 
Societies, Temperance Socicties, and other| town on the sea,” he says: 

similar institutions should be encouraged, most! The president has a fine estate, called 
especially among the poor; and the Bible) Poids le General, near the town, on which 
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are located some of the Americans, brought] afternoon in seeing as much of the plains as| with well planted enclosures of campeche” 
to the republic and left in his care by the} I could survey ona short excursion. j and proceeded on to Cocherel, 
philanthropist F, W. the rest being upon the} “Colonel Fremont is the unmixed descend-|tates under the management of ‘Toussaint 
neighbouring properties I have already men-jant of an ancient free black family of Grand) when governor, but now desolate. ‘The 


one of the es- 


ad- 
tioned. Here also are about eight families of|Goire, or Miragonne, whose merit had pro-| joining property of the officer of the rural 


other American settlers, who have just taken|cured for them, even in the prejudices of the} police was admirably cultivated, and the little 
up a lease of lands for about seven years. |anci ien regime, the distinction of the fleur de} cottage and farm-y: ard, with its thatched out- 
These I visited this morning ; they have now | jlys. The colonel is a person of considerable} buildings, and hut-formed pigeon-house, af- 
about twenty-five acres in tillage, and as many ‘tale nt, and a close and subtle reasoner. He} forded an agreeable picture of simple and 
more cleared for pasturing their cows and | was nominated to the important and confiden-| bumble life. ‘The soil of this district is a 
asses. ‘They are a fine race of sturdy, plain, | tial service of a mission to France, to settle| deep dark mould, and, notwithstanding the de- 
intelligent men. Their lands are in excellent | the definitive treaty guaranteeing the inde-| ficiency of water, highly fertile. ‘The old 
order; forthe want of campeche only tem- | pende nce of the republic. His estate in the| aque ‘ducts, which a few years ago commanded 
porarily fenced in, but well stocked with pro-| Are ahaye een ment is a portion only of} 
visions, canes, andcorn. They related tome |the old sugar plantation of Cotard. An in-|canals bordered the woodland roads. I re- 
the history of their disasters since their arri- | fructuous attempt has been made to re-esti ublish| crossed the river-bed, and returned into th 
val in Hayti. Destitute of experience as agri-| it. It is however worthy ofa visit for its ex-| town by another route, after a ride of three 
culturists, they had expended their little tensive gardens, richly planted in fruit trees, leagues. 
capital in fruitless endeavours to establish | particularly in well selected grape vines. ‘January 8.—I was surprised just now, in 
themselves on the locations given them by/|Colonel Fremont has devoted great attention | ¢oming from the market, bj 
the government. Being irritated by disap-| to the construction of hedges, the whole jmes telling me that the whole town had sent 
pointment, they imprudently abandoned their| grounds are ve ry minutely subdivide d with} «pon jour’ to me. I looked round, but not 
settlements and proceeded to the capital ; but) campeche, planted in double rows with a small | |immediately recognizing the person who ad- 
finding few opportunities there, this rashness'| rill of water running between, so as to ensure} dressed me , I was disposed to walk on, think- 
aggravated their distresses to absolute desti- | thei ir healthy and rapid growth under a most] jing [ was in error as to my being the object 
tution. In this state, these eight families be-| exhausting sky.’ of regard, when the person stepping two paces 


coming accidental acquaintances, they dete t-| For the same reason we shall pass over the} forward, accosted me with the remark, that 
mined on trying a scheme of united industry,| account of his progress from St. Marks to} |perhaps Monsieur did not readily recognise, 


within reach of the market of the city, willing ee s, at which place we find him January ‘i in his present dress, the guide from the moun- 
to be contented with moderate expect ations |; ist, 1831 


from patient industry. With a fund among 
them all of not more than ten dollars Haytian 
currency, about twenty shillings sterling, they 
purchased tools, cleared a stretch of the forest | 
on the borders of the cane field of Poids le | 
General, and diligently pursuing the system of 
industry which experience warranted ‘them in! 
considering the best, they have found them- 
selves in the e njoy ment of comps irative com- 
fort and comparative wealth. The *y have cows, 
pigs, and poultry, adequate for their suste- 

nance, and their surplus produce conveyed to! 


a stream of refreshing waters, stood dry ; their 





a voice behind 


| tains the other d iy. [now saw that it was in- 
* January 5.—A fune ral of the wife of the| deed the same modest, good natured counte- 

lie ‘ut. colonel this evening, the most oste nta-| nance, for he scarcely ever spoke without 
|tiously splendid of any L had witnessed in| such a show of his white well-set teeth, as be- 

| Hayti, would lead me to describe their cere-|Spoke a soul full of benignity and careless 
.|monies of respect to the dead in this place. | Joy; he was, however, no longer en militaire, 
« All the principal inhabitants of the town but dressed in his turbanet, with his broad 
jattended. The females were in white, with|straw hat, and jacket of peasant green, and 
ithe never omitted coiffure of mourning, the| White trowsers, with his ornamented stick. 
| white kerchief; the gentlemen in half-mourn-| His week of guard service had been up, and 
|ing, white and black ; the public functionaries, | he was now a simple cultivator, attending the 
| both civil and military, following the family in| market for the sale of his recolte and the 
Port-au-Prince, by water, and sold there, yields | fullcostume. The company spread themse Ive | Stock ng ene a pi ee 
: in the rear, in an irregular assemblage, among) Salutation, he begged to know how I had been 

them the « asy means of supplying their ex- | whom were interspersed a number of fe ‘males | Since he came down to town with me, assur- 

traordinary household wants. The y had not bearing lighted tapers of wax. The whole ing me that all my village friends at Ennery, 
\was preceded by one of the servitors of the | fee ling an interest in my prosperity, would be 
mill grinds them on a payment of one quarter! priest, bearing the crucifix; then came the|Fejoiced to hear of my continue “d health: then 
of the fabricated syrup, the other three quar- |servant ‘On cea ene halice of burn.|With the usual ‘grace a Dieu,’ for every ac- 
ters being added to their general stock. They ling incense. The priest, with the chanters of, Knowledgment of di uly blessings, he parted 
spoke contentedly of their fortunes, but re- the funeral service on either hand followed.| from me, with the easy genteel bow of a well 
gretted the absence of religious instruc tion, | After these came four female bearers, holding| bre -d man, though one of the merest peasants 
and of schools for their children, as serious! l the pall by each corner, the body being al-| lof the mountain, and with that free, brisk. 
privations to men, whose prudent and reflect-| ready in the church. where it had lain in state.|erect walk, impressed by the habitual con- 
ing habits had taught them to look at these} The military band headed the whole cortege. Be iousness of liberty, a trait of character never 


things as the most important considerations|  , The church, with the corpse lying in state,} Wanting in the demeanour of the Haytian.” 
of life. They however said they felt no occa- 7 : 


jhad been already illuminated, with a great} “ January 11.—Taking leave of my gene- 
sion, under all the sufferings the ‘y had endured : . ares 
tl dened A } . a gent of candles. While the service, both| rous and kind hearted friends at Gonaives, I 
since they qui merica, reg 

ane ot = 0 regret "lin the church and out of it by the grave at the | de »parted on my journey to the Cape. My 


yet reape d their canes: but the president’s | 


they had left a country whose policy towards ; 
I \cemetery, was being read, the whole female | road was by the carrefour of the Poteau, men- 
them had rendered their days a source of con-| ot 
jcongregation knelt. It was conducted with}|tioned before as the highway to the great 
tinued bitterness—an existence in which the! ! . lof ie 
tl ht ect 1 in Breet order and decorum, and no sound heard; northern city. We left the Ennery road to 
a8 yrougcnt ho pleasing recotiections, and in : 
i ‘but the shrill and sudden scream of an aged|the right hand, and pursued the windings of 
land disconsolate mothe r, weeping for her|La Coupe to the Escalier, of which I had 
child, ‘ because she was not, and refusing to| heard so much, both for the wonders of art and 
* Poids le General was but a moderate walk | be comforted.’ \of nature, that | felt a sort of joy that I was 
from the town of L’Arcahaye. [was return-| “ January 6.—I journeyed along the bor-|now on my way to traverse it. The sterile 
ine on foot from thence when I was overtaken ders of the Quinte thisafternoon. The stream| thickets, on either side of the rox id, showed 
on the road by Colonel Fremont, who learn-| had entirely disappeared, nothing but the bare| many of those trees I had either taken or mis- 
ing | was in the town had come in search of| round pebbles being to be seen. I passed taken for ebony, with beautiful thick spread- 
me to offer me the hospitality of his “ habita-| through little De Cahos, a village of cottages,|ing heads, small leaflets, dense and darkly 
tion.” Thither I proceeded with the inten-| pleasantly situated amid a few palmettos, and| green, but armed with numerous intermediate 
tion of remaining all night, and occupying the | by the side of fine fields of millet and cotton,' thorns. 


which the future was cheered by no redeem- 
ing or consolatory hope. 


We crossed the Ennery river, wind- 
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ing between the mountains above the plains, | torren nt, but from the first moment of reaching | 


to gain, 
the sea. 


by a circuitous route, 


‘From la Coupe a 
of the Escalier, if the distance from Gonaives 


to the church of Plaisance be truly stated ; 


its passage to} the narrow chasm with its bare white preci- 

| pie es of compact lime gtone, some hundred| 
Pintade to the summit] feet in height, the road is a paved wall, filling! 
ae ilf the space between cliff and rock, 


the| 
‘other half being a conduit for the mountain 


fourteen leagues or forty-two miles, are th |torrents, that rush down the precipitous de-| 


leagues of wearisome 
the toils of the 
by the 


mountain 
traveller are 
grandeur of the 


journey ; but} 
infinitely repaid | 


\ scenery. Rocks, fo-]} 
liage, and water are intermingled with the} 


striking effects of human labour and skill, by 
which a wild ravine of crags and precipices |‘ 
has been made a perfectly practicable road. 


‘The pass of the Escalier is a rocky glen 
washed by a stream that breaks into a multi-|’ 
plicity of small falls over the bare masses of 
the mountain, so that the whole river is a con- 
tinuous cataract. In the bottoms and along} 
the more practicable steeps of the ravine are |® 
occasional coffee plantations and bananertes, 
some formed from the re-occupation of the old | 
estates, but others newly formed, a fact suffi-|! 

ciently indicated by the young and regularly | 
set trees. 


A few cottages are on the steeps, | 
and at one little dwelling place, in the shelter 
of the vale, we saw a female busily engaged | 
in bleaching wax, the product of the wild ho-| 
neycomb. When within about five miles of} 
the summit of the chasm glen, the scene be- 
all those features of the grand} 
and terrific which the crags surmounted by 
overhanging trees, the roar and rush of the} 
torrent river, the wild creepers winding their 
flowery cordage from branch to branch, the 
shadowed cliffs, the bright leaves below, and 
the brighter skies above, could give to it. 
The first impressive picture that arrests the 
sight, is the long line of stupendous wall, 
formed by the cliffs of tabular limestone, | 
crowned by a border of forest trees, that| 
twine their fantastic roots amid the blossoming | 
shrubs into the crevices, waving their foliage | 
above you, like shrubbery on a ruined battle- 
ment. Here the noonday breeze rushes past} 
with a cooling and solitary murmur, and the} 
river, whose concealed waters sweep audibly 
at the foot of the cliff, is seen glittering in 
daylight a little further on by the side of some 
magnificent wild fig trees, standing out in the | 
middle of the dell, with their heads flickering | 
in the sun. The whole here is varied 
and romantic, and with a group of moun- 
taineers descending in their many coloured 
dresses and coifled heads, winding on their| 
way from shadow into light as when I saw it, 
has a character somewhat more embellished,| 
but equally savage with some of the wildest 
scenery that Salvator Rosa ever painted. Be- 
side the occasional travellers that we met, to 
convince us that these rocks had their inhabit- 
ants, we saw, from distance 
men washing clothes at the 


gins to assume 





scene 


to distance, wo- 
stream, and chil- 
dren and grown people with their gourds and 
calabas cruches of water, threading the steeps 
up to the wild coffee shrubberies 
dell. After crossing the stream, at the last 
intersection of the road, we soon reached the 
district peculiarly termed the Esealis . The 
pathway 


above the 


had been already sufficiently steep 


and rugged, the horses having to nick their 


way painfully among the broken rocks of the 


| from the hollow glen by burning them where 


| dental 


| obstacle, 


scent in the seasons of rain with great violence | 
land rapidity. ‘The ascent is frightfully steep, 
but its difficulties have been most judici iously | 
‘and elaborately overcome by a zigzag path- 
'way, in a space almost as narrow as a stair- 
vase. Away now go the rider and his horse, 
mounting incessantly upwards as if he were 
climbing by a ladder to the skies above, till | 
suddenly he opens into slanting steeps covered | 
with trimmed coffee shrubs darkly green, and | 
gaining the sunny summit of the gorge, 
a cluster of quiet cottages, and finds himself 
gazing from a high mountain upon one of the) 
}most beautiful valleys in creation. The ro-! 
|mantic magnificence of the scene is wonder. | 
fully increased by the une xpecte sd manner in 
which the wild and difficult journey leads to 
it; and something like the silent surprise of| 
enchantment engrosses the mind when first} 
surveying it. ‘Those who, in reading the his-! 





sees 


tory of Rasselas, have endeavoured to picture | 
the scene of the Happy Valley, may have suc-| 
ceeded in forming an ideal similitude of this! 
assemblage of magnificence and beauty. The 
ancient colonists, to e xpress its charms, gave | 
it the name of the vale of Plaisance. | 


“The Escalier is the recent construction 
of Colonel Thomas, a negro of the English 
island of St. Christopher’s, a meek, intelli- 
gent, but simple and uneducated man. It! 
exhibits consummate skill, and a wonderful 
degree of patient labour. The immense masses 
of rock which filled the bottom of the chasm, 
were reduced to fragments by a fortunate 
process, discovered by mere accident, but ad- 
vantageously applied to the erection of the 
road. ‘The trees which filled the path-way, 
and which it was necessary in the first in- 
stance to clear away, could only be removed 


they were felled. In the progress of this 
labour it was found that the huge rocks of, 
limestone, heated by the fire, had broken in-| 
to shivers after a shower of rain, and now lay 
ina heap of small fragments where formerly | 
they stood an immoveable mass. 
discovery enabled the 
the works not merely to 
but to apply the materials, so 
conveniently gathered on the spot, to the 
walling and paving of the chasm, and thus to} 
build a road, where they had thought they} 
should have been compe lled to create one by | 
mining. Perhaps the commentators on the| 


This acci-| 
director of | 
overcome every | 


| march of Hannibal over the Alps, described in 


Livy as effected by dissolving the rocks, will 
find the apparent oe of the story! 
sufficiently explained away, by the process of| 


pouring water on the he ated 
practised by another African in 


limestone, as! 
constructing 


another Alpine road, the Esealier of Plai- 
sance. 
“The scenery of Plaisance valley and 


mountains owes nothing of. its 


surprising 
charms to contrast with the 


| ness of the hills ‘and vales, 


| valent. 


'or small cultivator’s sword in her hand. 


| side, 


barren dreariness |’ 





of Gonaives, though « certainly the g green n fresh- 


and the bright 
azure of the cloud-capt mountain peaks are in 
perfect opposition to the sterile steeps and 
embrowned savannas | had been so recently 
| acquainted with. The scenery is in itself sur- 
passingly beautiful and enchanting. The 
majesty of the surrounding hills, the fertility 
of the outstretched valleys, the distant moun- 
tains light yet ‘darkly delicate,’ the vegeta- 
tion riant and fresh, the cottages neat and 
standing out prominently on the little jutting 
eminences that push into the principal valley, 
have that sort of singular richness and diver- 
sity seen in pictures that are rather more 
Chinese than Indian. 


“The road wound with frequent short an- 


' gles down the face of the mountain into the 


valley, between cottages and garden hedges. 
The soil wasa bright red earth, the product of 
an aluminous deposit spread over a bed of sand- 
stone of fine compact lamina. The valley was 
traversed by aclear stre am, one of the branches 

\of the ‘Trois Rivieres.’ It was bordered by 
bamboo thickets, clumps of eugenia, shrubbe- 
ries of wild chesnuts in blossom, and orange 


| trees heavy with fruit, having the palm anda 


multiplicity of other foliage intermingled ; but 
those first particularised were especially pre- 

At first the stream came murmuring 
on amere brook, eventually it increased to a 
river, sometimes tranquil and sometimes flow- 
ing rapidly. There wasa good deal of wood 
in progress of being cleared in the valley and 
about the hills as we passed; the smoke of 
the burning ascending upwards in frequent 
dense volumes in many places. We overtook 
a group of persons carrying up towards the 
bourgade a log of timber, fifty feet in length. 
The labourers were all men, but superintended 
by a negress, astride on horseback, with the 
broad peasant hat on her head, and a manchet 
She 
had with her on foot a girl about fifteen years 
of age, evidently her daughter, who was en- 


gaged in repeating her orders to the men. I 
/was pleased with the 


ingenious scheme de- 
vised for carrying this log of wood. The tim- 
ber rested on a sort of cradle supported on 
the shoulders of the men, who came trotting 
onward up the hill as fast as [could ascend it 
at an amble on my horse. I imagine the bulk 
|of wood was drawn out of the forest in this 
| shape for some newly erected farm close by, 
for the »y turned out of the road to the bourg, 
singing as they went, and shortly after I ceased 
to hear their voices. 

“ Plaisance town, which we had seen oppo- 
| site us when we first beheld the valley, is what 
\in England would be called a pretty and re- 
| specti ible looking village, having some very 
well built houses in it. It is actually within 


the valley, but stands high, overlooking other 


valleys to the east and west. From the Es- 


calier gorge it seemed seated on the mountain 


so much is distance abridged by the at- 
tenuated air and brilliant sun of these 
There 


its immediate vicinity. 


climates. 
is not much cultivation perceived in 
Upon remarking this 
circumstance it was explained to me that the 
plantations were banks of the 


Irois Riviéres, lower down to the we stward, 


mostly on the 
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where the general average of the recolte was one mile due north from the centre of the, the boat; it smelt a little of sulphur, and the 
considered high for the population. I enter-' island, where the depth was 130 fathoms, soft} mud it left became a gritty sparkling dark 
ed the town at about four in the afternoon. dark brown mud. The crater (for it was now} brown powder, when dry. None of the stones 
A body of cultivators, or small farmers, were evident that such was its form) seemed to be | or cinders thrown out appeared more than 
assembled opposite the house of the juge de composed of fine cinders and mud of a dark| half a foot in diameter, and most of them 
paix, in their customary country dress, the low, brown colour; within it was to be seen in| much smaller. 


little-rimmed hat, sheeting trowsers and cami-, the intervals between the eruptions amixture| “ From the time when the volcano was first 


sette. 1 presume they were convened there of muddy water, steam, and cinders dashing, seen till after I left it, the barometer did not 
on some judicial investigation.” up and dow n, and occasionally running into) fall or rise, the sympiesometer underwent 


(To be continued. the sea over the edge of the crater, which I| frequent but not important changes, and the 
== found in rowing round to be broken down to} temperature of the sea did not bespeak any 


| the level of the sea on the w. s. w. side for} unusual influence. 
Copy of a letter from the Vice Admiral to Major General the space of ten or twelve yards. Here I ob-| “ After sunset on the 18th, soundings were 
the Honourable Sir F. C. Ponsonby, Lieutenant , | 


 Guierite of Tiles, &o. |tained a better view of the interior, which|tried every hour, to the average depth of 
“The St. Vincent, at Malta, July 25, 1831. | appeared to be filled with muddy water vio-| eighty fathoms—no bottom. The wind was 

Otte: coh tte tae bb eben \lently agitated, from which showers of hot| N. W.; the weather serene. 
’ “\ stones or cinders were constantly shooting up; “ On the forenoon of the 19th, with the 


xe c Ss > . 
ting to your excellency reports which I have. 4 fey yards, and falling into it again, but the |centre of the voleano bearing by compass S. 
received from Commander Swinburne of the 


: great quantities of steam that constantly rose |by W. § W. one mile distant, good sights, 
Rapid, and ¢ vommander Smith of the I hilomel, | from it prevented my seeing the whole crater. for the chronome ‘ter gave the long. 12 deg. 
of the existence of a voleano, which has lately} « 4 considerable stream of muddy water} 41 m. E.; and at noon on the same day, when 
arisen in the sea on the south west coast of| ie outward through the opening, ond it bore W. by N. 4 N. by compass, the me- 
Sicily, and of its position and appearances, >| mingling with that of the sea, caused the dis-| ridian altitude of the sun gave the latitude 37 


s « ‘ . | . | ~ . y ’ f 
during several days of minute examination |coloration that had been observed before. 1|deg.7 m. 30 sec. N.; an amplitude of the sun 
I have the honour to be, &c. 


Giqued) 1 Mounan, Vieo Admin.” ,|could not approach near enough to observe|the same morning gave the variation of 14 
: |its temperature, but that of the sea, within ten| point westwardly. It is worthy of remark, 
“His Majesty's sloop Rapid, at Malta, July 22. | or twelve yards of it, was only one degree) that on the 28th of June last, at 9, 30, Pp. M. 
“ Sir—I have the honour to inform you|higher than the average, and to leeward of| when passing near the same spot in company 
that on the 18th of July, 1831, at 4 p.m. the|the island, in the direction of the current} with the Britannia, several shocks of an earth- 
town of Marsalla bearing by compass E. half|(which ran to the eastward), no difference | quake were felt in both ships. I have the ho- 
N. 9 miles, | observed from on board his ma-}¢ ould be perceived, even where the water} nour to "5 Ke. 
jesty’s sloop Rapid, under my command, aj, was most discoloured ; however, as a ‘ mirage’ “ C, H. Swrnsurne, Commander.” 
high irregular column of very white smoke or} played above it near its source, it was pro- 
steam, bearing S. by E. I steered for it, and, bably hot there. The dark objects on the 
continued to do so till 8, 15, p. ™., when hav-|surface of the sea proved to be patches : ; ; 
ing gone about thirty miles by the reckoning lof small floating cinders. The island or} Ata meeting of the Board of Managers of 
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I saw flashes of brilliant light mingled with|crater appeared to be seventy or eighty the “ Fuel Savings Society of the city and li- 
the smoke, which was still distinctly visible: yards in its external diameter, and the lip as berties of Philadelphia,’ held October 7th, 
by the light of the moon. ‘thin as it could be, consistently with its 1531, the following report and resolutions 
“«In a few minutes the column became) height, which might be twenty feet above the| Wee. offered, which on consideration were 
black and larger; almost immediately after-|sea in the highest, and six feet in the lowest unanimously adopted,—and on motion — 
wards several successive eruptions of lurid fire part, leaving the rest for the diameter of the Resolved that the same be published in the 
rose up amid the smoke ; they subsided, and/area within. These details could only be ob-|2€WSpapers of the city. 
the column then became gradually white | served in the intervals between the great Extracted from the minutes. 
again. As we seemed to near it fast, I short-| eruptions, some of which I witnessed from Wm. Rosrnson, Secretary. 
ened sail and hove to till daylight, that Imight|the boat. No words can describe their su-| ,,, a 
ascertain its nature and exact position. Dur- | blime grandeur : their progress was generally To the Board of Managers ; p : 
ing the night the changes from white to black | as follows :—After the volcano had emitted The Comes appointed _ the Sth ulti- 
with flashes, and the eruption of fire, conti-| for some time its usual quantities of white mo, to consider the expediency “ promoting 
nued at irregular intervals, varying from half| steam, suddenly the whole aperture was filled the introduction of anthracite coal as a com- 
an hour to an hour. At day-light I again | with an enormous mass of hot cinders and dust, | ™0" fuel amongst the poor, 
steered towards it, and about 5 4. m., when| rushing upwards to the height of some od 
the smoke had for a moment cleared away at/dred feet, with a loud roaring noise, then} That they have given close attention to 
the base, I saw a small hillock of a dark co-|f falling into the sea on all sides with a still} the interesting subject committed to their 
lour a few feet above the sea. This was soon! louder noise, arising in part, perhaps, from the le sharge, and the result of their investigation 
hidden again, and was only visible through| formation of prodigious quantities of steam, | has been a thorough conviction, that great ad- 
the smoke, at the intervals between the more| which instantly took place. This steam was| vantage would result to the community in 
violent eruptions. | at first of a brown colour, having embodied a| general, and to the labouring classes of our 
“The voleano was in a constant state of great deal of dust; as it rose it gradually re-|citizensin particular, if the article of anTHRa- 
activity, and appeared to be discharging dust | covered its pure white colour, depositing the|crTE coaL could be adopted as common fuel. 
and stones with vast volumes of steam. At) dust in the shape of a shower of muddy rain.| The stock of this commodity now in the mar- 
7, 30, the rushing noise of the eruptions was; While this was being accomplished, renewed | ket, together with the additions daily arriving, 
heard. At nine, being distant from it about| eruptions of hot cinders and dust were con-| will in all probability furnish an ample sup- 
two miles, and the water being much disco-|stantly succeeding each other, while forked| ply, 
loured with dark objects at the surface in va- 





REPORT, 


and entirely justify our society in exert- 
lightning, accompanied by rattling thunde rf ing every means within its power, to encou- 
rious places, | hove to and went in a boat to! darted about in all directions within the co-| rage the use of this convenient, cheap and 
sound round and examine it. | rowed to-!lumn, now darkened with dust and greatly in-| valuable article, 


as a permanent fuel, in the 
wards it, keeping on the weather side and)|creased in volume, 


and distorted by sudden| families of every “depositor” within its in- 
sounding, but got no bottom, till within twen-! gusts and whirlwinds. The latter were most | fluence. 

ty yards of the western side, where [| had| frequent on the lee side, where they ofte n | It becomes your committee there fore, after 
eighteen fathoms, soft bottom; this was the} made imperfect wate r-spouts of ¢ urious shi apes. | saying thus muc h.to exhibit to the board the 
only sounding obtained, except from the brig,|On one occasion some of the steam reached | re ‘sult of their investigation as to the mode of 
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applying this new article of fuel to the best| 
advantage, amongst a class of persons who} 
are almost entirely unacquainted with its real| 
value, or application to theircomfort. Shortly | 
after their appointment a public advertise-| 
ment was issued, inviting the attention of| 
*‘mechanics and others, interested in the ma-| 
nufacture of coal grates, &c.”’ to the subject, | 
and amongst a variety of inventions recently 
produced, a moveable apparatus, contrived by| 
‘Steinhauer & Kisterbock,” and for which} 
they have obtained a patent, has claimed our} 
decided preference, being in our opinion well 
calculated, from its cheapness and the pecu-| 
liar simplicity of its construction, to answer| 
all the purposes contemplated. It will with} 
about one peck of small coal, at a cost not) 
exceeding four cents per day, perform the| 
various operations of warming the room, boil-| 
ing (if required) a wash kettle of ten to thir- 
teen gallons of water, and accomplish all the 
necessary baking, and other culinary purposes 
required in a family of five or six persons; 
its performance we have witnessed to our en-| 


tire satisfaction. 
The cost of the quantity, to the Society, | 
will be five dollars and fifty cents each, in- 


THE EPISTLE 


fervent gratitude toward the Author of all good. Un- 


From the Yearly Meeting held in London, by adjourn- der the influence of this gratitude, may we all devote 


ments, from the 18th of the Fifth Month, to the 27th 
of the same inclusive, 1981. 


To the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings of Friends, 


in Great Britain, Lreland, and elsewhere. 

Dear Friends,—Feeling our hearts warmed with 
love towards our brethren and sisters, wherever situa- 
ted, we do not hesitate again to salute you; and express 


}our desire and prayer, that grace and peace may be 


multiplied unto you from God our Father, and from the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

We have again to rejoice in the condescension of the 
Great Head of the church; for, while we have found 
abundant cause for humiliation, in the deficiencies 
which continue to prevail ainongst us, we may grate- 
fully acknowledge that he has not cast off his unwor- 
thy children. He bas enabled us to conduct the busi- 
ness which has come before us in love and harmony, 
and has graciously bestowed upon us a solemn and re- 
freshing sense of his mercy. We have received an 
Epistle from our dear brethren in Ireland, and one 
from each of the yearly meetings of our friends in 
North America ; and have been comforted by these re- 
newed tokens of Christian affection. ‘The Epistles 


| from our friends in America afford an evidence of their 


continued zeal for the cause of Christ: yet we deeply 


sympathise with them in the trials to which they are | 
| still exposed, and desire to commend them to the grace 


and goodness of God. 


While thus assembled in large numbers, we have 
' 


been led to feel for those of our dear friends who are | 


}ourselves without reserve to the service of our Re- 
j|deemer! When love for Christ has expelled from our 
hearts the love of the world, we shall no longer go halt- 
ing on our way in a condition of weakness, but shall 
jexpersence growth in grace, and in the knowledge of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

We have been once more led to take a view of the 
jresponsibility which attaches to parents and heads of 
\families. ‘To train up our children, servants, and 
|those under our care, buth by example and precept, in 
}a religious life and conversation, consistent with our 
Christian profession, is a duty of a very serious nature. 
| We beseech our dear friends to reflect on its vast im- 
| portance, and in order to perform it rightly, to press 
after true godliness. Never shall we be found faithful 

stewards in this respect until we are ourselves men of 
| prayer, weaned from the spirit of the world, and walk- 
ling in the fervent fear of God our Father. 

We have, on the present occasion, deeply felt the 
| loss of some of our beloved friends, lately retnoved by 
; death, whose labours were greatly esteemed amongst 
|} us, and who, we humbly believe, have entered into their 
| rest. Our hearts are also turned in Christian sympa. 
|thy to those who, by their increasing infirmities, are 
| prevented from giving us their company. We highly 
| value that travail of soul which our elder brethren and 
jsisters in the Lord (now that their day of active ser. 
|vice is nearly over) are maintaining for the good of 
the church, and its preservation in Christian purity; 
we honour them for their works’ sake. We tenderly 
| desire that now, in the evening of life, they may par- 


cluding the necessary pipe, pans, poker and | scattered in solitary places, and wihio are ee oe |take of the rich consolations which are in Christ 
other fixtures. A comparison between wood | to meet for the purpose of worship in very small com- | Jesus; and that, by being preserved in faith and pa- 


and coal fuel, may, in our opinion, be safely 
stated thus. It is believed that few respec- 


table poor families consume less than two] present to bless his faithful children, and that our holy | peort. 
i Redeemer manifests himself by his spirit, to the two} 


and a half cords of oak wood within the six! 
months embracing the colder season, the 
of which, at the present time, including ex- 


panies. May such be encouraged to a persevering dill- 
gence in the performance of this Christian duty. It 


is consoling to remember, that God is every where | 


4) oF the three who are gathered together in his name. fect ; t 
ost | ; : 5 ectionately ree nd i *¢ nee 
. | Many valuable members of our Society have been | ionately recommend a trequent recurrence to the 


trained for usefulness, by the Divine hand, in very se- 


| tience unto the end, whilst they have to say with the 
| Psalmist, “ my flesh and my heart faileth,” they may 
jadopt the language, “but God is the strength of my 
and my portion for ever.” 


To our young friends, particularly, we would af- 


first principles of our religious profession, which we 


‘ 


penses of carting, sawing, (twice) &c. would | cluded situations; and the consistent example even of | consider to be those of pure Christianity. An es- 


not be less thanabout ........ $15 
An ample supply for the same period, 
(say two tons,) of the “ 


9 
( egg coal, 


being nearly one and a half pecks 


per day, would cost, not exceeding 9 
Leaving a balance in favour of coal 

DS sc ca ve eevcste se a SB | 

Being a saving of more than the cost of the| 


stove and its appendages in one season. | 
Your committee would therefore propose | 
the following resolutions, viz :— 


Resolved, that our “district receivers of 
deposits,” be requested to recommend to all 
“‘ depositors,” whose funds in the possession 
of the Society shall_be sufficient, to procure 
a stove calculated to burn the “ Anthracite 
Coal,” and that they point out to them, not} 
only the economy, and the accession of com- 
fort to be derived to themselves and families, 
but the peculiar advantage of using an article | 
of fuel, always plenty in the market, and of 
which a daily supply can be procured, at the 
cost of a few cents, without the risk either of 
extortion in price or imposition in measure. 

Resolved, that this Board authorise the 
purchase from “ Steinhauer & Kisterbock” of| 
one hundred of the stoves above named, and 
that the “receivers of the deposits’ be in- 
structed to deliver the same to “ depositors” 
at $5 50 cents each. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Linpzey NicHo.son, 
Joseru H. Scureiner, 
THomas Rocers. 





a solitary individual may be of great use in promoting 
the cause of truth and righteousness. As such endea- 
vour to maintain their religious principles faithfully, 
others may in the end gather round them. 

Our well known practice of assembling for worship 
at an appointed time during the week, besides the first 
day, has again been a subject of religious exercise 
amongst us. ‘Thus to leave our outward concerns, in 
humble dependence upon God, and solemn silence, to 
wait together upon him, we believe to be acceptable 
to our Heavenly Father, and eminently calculated to 


promote our religious edification. We desire to en-| 


courage our dear triends every where to a diligent at- 
tendance of these meetings: the neglect of them Is an 
affecting indication of a lukewarm mind; and there is 


surely great danger that we shall hinder our religious | 


progress, if we retuse to avail ourselves of so valuable a 
privilege. 

We would remind our beloved brethren, that unless 
we are pressing forward towards Zion, the city of the 
living God, we may soon lose our remaining strength, 
and become immersed in the spirit of the world. How 
earnestly will they who are seeking to make progress 
in the spiritual course, ask and wait for that holy aid 
which constitutes the life and strength of the renewed 


}soul. It was by a constant reference to the Spirit of 


Christ in the heart, that our early predecessors were 
enabled to suppert their Christian testimonies under 
severe persecution; as well as to maintain that stand- 
ard of Christian principle by which they obtained, from 
those who injured them, so high a character for strict 
veracity and integrity in all their transactions. We 
entreat you, dear friends, to consider whether the Lord 
is not requiring of us, individually, a fuller surrender 
of the natural will, a greater degree of decision in giv- 
ing up all for Christ, and a more ardent pursuit of hea- 
venly things.—* If ye then be risen with Christ, seek 
those things which are above, where Christ sitteth on 
the right hand of God.” 

A just view and full belief of the astonishing fact, 
that God sent his only begotten Son into the world to 
save us, is we believe suited, beyond all other things, 
under the power of the Holy Spirit, to humble us in a 
sense of our own corruption, and to excite in our minds 


|tablishment in these principles would, we believe, 
| preserve us consistent both in faith and practice, and 
prevent our being improperly moved, by the varying 
jnotions which are so common in the present day. 
We long to impress upon you, dear young friends, the 
beauty and value of an early and of unreserved dedi- 
cation of yourselves to God; cultivate a tender and 
enlightened conscience, and obey his law with all sin- 
cerity. Be faithful in maintaining your plainness of 
speech, behaviour, and apparel, Cherish those whole. 
some restraints of a guarded and religious education, 
of which the evident tendency is to keep you out of 
the way of evil. We entreat you to avoid speculation 
and disputation on religious subjects; for these will 
hinder instead of promoting your growth in grace. 
Let all your conversations on the sacred truths of the 
gospel, be conducted under a due sense of their im- 
portance, and in the true fear of God. Carefully 
|peruse the holy Scriptures, and meditate upon them 
in private. Above all, delight yourselves in com- 
}munion with God, and lead a life of prayer; then will 
ithe blessed word of promise be yours, “I will be a 
| “ather unto you, and you shall be my sons and 
| daughters, saith the Lord Almighty.” 


It is satisfactory to observe, that, with little excep- 
ltion, Friends continue to bear a faithful and Christian 
! testimony against the payment of tythes and other 
ecclesiastical demands. ‘The amount of distraints 

made upon the members of our Society for these 
claims, during the last year, as reported to this meet- 
ing, is upwards of fourteen thousand two hundred 
pounds. May we ever bear in mind the ground of our 
testimony against the anti-christian imposition of 
tythes, and be steadfast and consistent in upholding 
our views of the spirituality and freedom of the minis- 
try of the gospel. We consider those views to be 
founded on the very nature of the Christian dispensa- 
tion, as well as on the plain command of Christ, 
“ Freely ye have received, freely give.’ Our testi- 
timony on this subject is purely Christian ; and hence 
it becomes highly important, that, in all our proceed- 
ings for its maintenance, we should act as becometh 
our high profession; and by the meekness and con- 
sistency of our conduct, exalt it in the sight of those 
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with whom we associate. We are much impressed | 
with the belief, that in this and other respects, there 
is more than a common call on the Christian for 
watchfulness. It is a time of unusual excitement, as | 
relates both to religion and politics: while, therefore, 


we rejoice in the assured belief that the Most High|the meetings constituted under the ancient) 


ruleth in the kingdoms of men, and that the events | 
which he ordains or permits, will ultimately promote 
the welfare of his children, we feel an earnest solici- | 
tude that Friends every where may be weaned from 
the spirit of a fluctuating world. “ He that dwelleth 
in the secret place of the Most High, shall abide 
under the shadow of the Almighty.” 

To do all things in the name of Jesus, to obey the 
dictates of his Spirit, and humbly to follow his ex- 
ample, will, be found our highest interest and our 
best security. Let us then, beloved friends, seek to 
be clothed with the meekness and gentleness of Christ, 
walking circumspectly before God, and endeavouring 
to perform all our relative duties in his holy fear. 
And since “love is the fulfilling of the law,” let us 
pray that we may be endued with charity, not only 
towards each other, but towards our fellow-men of 
every class and description. 

Finally, may we be found faithful and obedient in 
suffering with Christ, and be made abundant partak- 
ers of his life-giving power. Thus shali we be pre- | 
pared, at the solemn close of life, to unite with his re- 
deemed followers in the triumphant song, “ Unto him 
that loved us and washed us from our sins in his own | 


blood, and hath made us kings and priests unto God | 
and his Father; to him be glory and dominion for 
ever andever. Amen.” 
Signed in and on behalf of the Meeting, by 
JOSIAH FORSTER, 
Clerk of the Meeting this year. 
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THE FRIEND. 


They say that the power was in the hands 
of these meetings; and it was of no use to 
appeal. The very objection makes against 
them, because it is an acknowledgment that 


order of the Society was against them. But 
the meetings, themselves, they say were 
wrong. And they undertook to set up other 
meetings—for those in unity with them, and 
favourable to their views. ‘This then was a 
new order of things—a new set of meetings, 
and in all respects a new society. This is un- 
deniable. The old Society, with its meetings, 
&c. &c. is still in existence—and the Hicks- 
ites constitute another society—of course a 
new society. But they claim that they are the 
genuine Society of Friends—they admit (on 
the property question) that we have valid 
claims to the same character. But how can 
two different societies, having no connection 
with each other,—holding different doctrines, 
and separate meetings, be one and the same 
society! The thing isabsurd. Which then 
is the Society of Friends—and which the 
The Hicksites have meetings 


lof their own, within the limits of Philadel- 


phia, N. York, Baltimore, Ohio and Indiana 
yearly meetings. The ancient yearly meet- 
ings with their respective branches, in all 
these places, are sustained; and, with their 


| brethren of other yearly meetings, where there 





(From the Miscellaneous Repository of 10th mo. 1st.) 
COMPROMISE. 
The Hicksites have drawn up various pro- 


of Friends. The previous question however 


in all these cases is passed over unnoticed— | 
or rather is taken for granted—and that is, 


whether they have valid claims to the charac- 
ter of the Society or not. As thisis the point 


on which all the rights and privileges of the | 


Hicksites, as members of the Society, must 
turn, it is the first of course to be settled. We 
have disowned them. We consider them no 
longer members of the Society of Friends, 
nor entitled to any of its privileges. They 
have not (generally) appealed from the judg- 
ments of the meetings by which they were 


. ? : } 
disowned, as they had a right to do according 


to discipline, if they had been dissatisfied ; of 
course the disownments stand—if the meet- 
ings themselves have an existence in the 
ancient order of the Society. This they vir- 


tually admit—by offering the compromise—j|rations recognised us, as constituent parts | 


for unless these meetings are acknowledged 
in this capacity—if they have no rights, as 
constituent parts of the original Society of 
Friends—the offer of compromise would but 


to which they had no absolute right. As well 


might they invite any other society in Chris-| 
tendom, to come and share the property of| 
the Society of Friends with them, as to invite | 
us, if we are not regular members, and our| 


meetings regular meetings of the Society. If 
our meetings then are constituted as such, 
and the individuals respectively within their 


has been no separation, they form one Society 


lof Friends. Can they be called a new society ? 
'Can this epithet be properly applied to Ohio, 
positions in the way of compromise, and divi-|with more than double the 


sion of the property belonging to the Society | Hicksites ’ Can it be applied to Indiana with 


number of 


still greater superiority of numbers? (I speak 
jas to Hicksites, who rest so much on majori- 
ities.) Is London, or Ireland, or New Eng- 
\land, or Virginia, or North Carolina, a part 
\of a new society? If so, can the Hicksites 
\(keeping in view their favourite principle « 
majorities) tell us where the old Society within 
those sections of country is? 


In regard to their claims to the character of 


the Society, they beg the question—or rather 
itake it by force. 

On our part, it does not rest upon what we 
\say, nor upon what is said by yearly meetings 
circumstanced as we are in respect to the 
iseparation. Five yearly meetings, not affected 
iwith the schism, and two of them, London, 


‘and New England, the oldest in the world, | 


{have severally and by various acts and decla- 


lof the Society, and have as distinetly dis- 
| o. ” . m2 

owned holding any connection, or religious 
fellowship with the Hicksites. These undi- 


tion—did not wait for the question to be 
brought before them in the way of arbitration. 
|They declared their disunity, first with the 
doctrines of Elias Hicks, and then with the 
Society formed on his principles—manifest- 


ling through all, their near sympathy and 
Christian fellowship with us. 
The Hicksites, disregarding all these facts, 


f 


i. An ° ° | 
vided yearly meetings, whose standing, as 


be an invitation to take a part of the property, |respects the Soci ty, no one can call in ques- | 


15 
i 
species of compromise in the case. They 
know they have nothing to lose, for they have 
no right to the property at all. But by re- 
peatedly making these offers, they endeavour 
to produce, on the minds of such as take a 
superficial view of the subject, an impression 
in their favour. 

This stratagem however is not new. Inthe 
time of the revolutionary war, a considerable 
‘number of the members of the Society of 
Friends, in and about Philadelphia, took up 
|arms in the American cause, or in popular 
| language, in defence of their country. They 
lof course secured the popular opinion in their 
| favour. Friends adhered to their pacific prin- 
jciples. At a period of such intense excite- 
iment, they were not only regarded with jea- 
lousy, and even aversion, but many of them 
were brought under no small degree of suffer- 
ing. It is not my intention at present to re- 
cite the measures of severity which were 
pursued against them. But some of the mos‘ 
active of the separatists were made members, 
and influential agents, in the **‘ Committee of 
Safety,” who marked out such of the members 
of the Society of Friends, as were to be put 
under restraint. These “ fighting Quakers” 
were not a few individuals. They were con- 
siderably numerous; and had no intention of 
losing their rights in the Society. Like the 
Hicksites, they disregarded their disown- 
ments, and claimed the name and property of 
the Society of Friends. And like them, too, 
they proposed a compromise, and division of 
the property. Where, it may be asked, was 
the difference between their case and that of 
the Hicksites? It is said on behalf of the lat- 
ter, that they are not merely a few individuals, 
but a body of persons, which at any rate have 
been members. And therefore the discipline 
which contemplated the disownment of indi- 
viduals, could not have the same effect on 
them, that it would have had on one or two, ora 
few persons. Just the same may be said of 
the fighting Quakers. If it be said the Hicks- 
ites have not acknowledged the justice of 
their disownments, it may be added, that the 
Free Quakers did not acknowledge the jus- 
tice of theirs. ‘To make the two cases the 
|more similar, the Hicksites have copied so 
|nearly afterthe compromise which was offered 
by their predecessors, if they had not the 
document of the Free Quakers, to fashion 
‘their own by, we must at least conclude, that 











|similar circumstances would naturally suggest 
}a similarity of thought and expression. 

| have obtained a correct copy of the do- 
cument presented to Friends—and now offer 
jit to the readers of the Repository ‘ 

But it might not be amiss to give a few 
more particulars of the history. he Free or 
| fighting Quakers determined to maintain an 
existence as a regular Society. 





Friends re- 
igarded their proposed compromise, as we 
‘regard those of the Hicksites. But profess- 
‘edly fighting Quakers as they were, they did 
|not attempt to take the property by force. 
Soldiers make a profession of honour, which 


jurisdiction or territorial limits, however dis-|take the property of Friends by foree, and|I suspect the Hicksites have never taken into 


satisfied they may be with their disownments, 
unless they appeal according to discipline, 
those disownments will] stand. 





then offer to divide with us—knowing at the 


jconsideration. We of course have more dif- 


same time, that we have again and again of-| ficult subjects to deal with, than Friends of 
fered the most insuperable objections to every | Philadelphia had, at the period of which I am 
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speaking. ‘The Free Quakers however ap-| supported the character of a consistent Chris-| THE FRIEND 

plied to the legislature of Pennsylvania, for|tian, and died with a hope full of immor- ’ 

a division of the property of the Society. | tality. "TENTH MONTH 22. 1831 

’ ° . . a . = | - yr 4 ‘ ~~ 3he 

[heir memorial was referred to a committee. aetna 

Here the memorialists bad the advantage of _ State of Crime.—Notwithstanding the excessive| 

the popular side of the question : and they | rigour of our penal code, crime has not only not de- 

did not fail to avail themselves of the oppor-) creased, but has, on the contrary, increased in pro- 
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There is scarcely one of the many charita- 
ble and benevolent institutions of this city 


tunity, to magnify their sevices in the com- Portion to the denounced severity, and consequent 


mon cause. ‘They urged that they had. 
sacrificed their property and hazarded their 
lives in defence of their country, and even of} 
the property, and fireside comforts of the very 
men who had attempted to excommunicate, 
or cast them out of the Society, and deprive 
them of its property and invaluable privileges. | 
They had all the plausible pretexts which the 
Hicksites have, and this most popular argu-| 
ment besides. 


The committee heard the applicants and 


the Friends who attended on behalf of the! countries and Great Britain further demonstrates the}. 


Society. But the legislature declined to} 


grant the petition of the new sect. Even the| 


enthusiasm inspired by the spirit of the revo-| 


uncertainty of punishment; this, however, is buta 
secondary, though most influential, cause; the pri- 
mary springs are poverty, ignorance, and a demora- 
lizing course of prison discipline. On the first point, 
it may be sufficient to state, that at the present mo- 
ment the most moderate computation shows that 
1-15th part of the whole population of the United 
Kingdom is subsisting by the lowest and most degrad- 
ing prostitution! One-fifteenth have no means of sup- 
port but by robbery, swindling, pickpocketing, and 
every species ofcrime. Five-fifteenths of the people 
are what is denominated poor, living from hand to 
mouth, and daily, nay hourly, sinking into heartless 
beggary! A comparison between a few foreign 


effects of poverty and ignorance on the great mass 
of the population, In North America pauperism is 
almost unknown, and 1-4th of the people are being 
educated; premeditated murder is alone capital— 


'which, in our opinion, is more judicious or 
more deserving of encouragement than the 
| ** Fuel Savings Society,” the leading design of 
which, if we correctly comprehend its object, 
is to purchase, and lay up in the assigned 
places of deposit, an ample supply of fuel at 
the season when it can be obtained at a low 
price, and to sell it to the poor in winter at 
about the same rate. On another page we 
, have inserted a report to the board of mana- 
\gers of that association, which appears to us 
|to possess much interest, not only as respects 
‘this city, but other places where the import- 


ance of economy in the consumption of fuel 
‘is felt. We have had the opportunity of in- 
specting at the work-shops of Steinhauer and 
Kisterbock, north-east corner of Market and 


' 


} 
| 


lution did not prevent them from seeing that imprisonment for debt hus in several states been| Twelfth streets, one of the moveable appa- 


the ground which was taken was untenable. | 
They saw that it would be striking a danger-| 
ous blow, on the broad scale, at religious! 


society and social order. And to show the) 


applicants, they gave them, at the expense of| 
the State, a lot for a meeting house, and ano- | 
ther for a burying ground. : 


(Fe be concluded in our next.) 





For “ The Friend.” | 

Robert Aitkin will be remembered by a| 
number now living, as a well known and re- 
spected citizen of Philadelphia; the following 
interesting fact respecting him, cut out of an} 
old paper, may serve to fill a vacant space in 
“The Friend.” A. 


“ Let Infidels read the Bible they oppose.” 


Mr. Robert Aitkin, a printer and bookseller! 


|that whips, fetters, and dungeons, or halters, axes, | 


of Philadelphia, was the first person who print- 
ed a bible in this city, and the second, if not 
the oes who printed that sacred volume in| 
the United States. He was a Scotch seceder, 
and an eminently pious man. While he kept| 
a bookstore, a person called on him and in-| 
quired if he had Paine’s Age of Reason for| 
sale. He told him he had not; but having! 
entered into conversation with him, and found | 
he was an infidel, he told him he had a better} 
book than Paine’s Age of Reason, which he} 
usually sold for a dollar, but would lend it to! 
him if he would promise to read it; and if} 
after he had actually read it, he did not think 
it worth a dollar he would take it again. The 
man consented ; and Mr. Aitkin put a Dible| 
into his hands. He smiled when he found 
what book he had engaged to read, but he 
said he would perform his engagement. He 
did so: and when he had finished the perusal 
he came back to Mr. Aitkin, and expressed 
the deepest gratitude for his recommendation 
of that book, saying it had made him what!| 





abolished, and crimes, particularly of enormity, are 
exceedingly rare. 
petency,and are generally educated, are compara- 
tively free from grave offences. France affords a 
remarkable illustration. 


and more enlightened than the latter: their relative 
condition is as follows :— 


| Northern France. 


Population. Offences against the Person | 
14,000,000. In 1825, 726; in 1826, 714 

Southern France. 
18,000,000. Ditto, 1340; ditto, 1193 


Proportion of Murders. 
Northern France in 1825. Murders, 238 
Southern France ditto ditto 593 


The United Kingdom affords us a nearer illustra- 
| tion 
| Scotland. England. Ireland. 


} 
{Instruction ofthe people Lin) IL Lin 20 Lin 35 
|Criminals among do. 1in 5093 1 in 920 1 in 468 


Surely the foregoing is amply sufficient to prove 


The Dutch, who possess a com-| 


; , | ret M. Ducpetaux has divided | 
favourable light in which they regarded the | it into northern and southern, the former being richer| 


/ratus’ for burning anthracite coal mentioned 
in the report. It was in operation at the time, 
and proved to a demonstration all that the 
committee say in its recommendation. In 
regard to warmth and to safety, to economy 
of time and expense, to all the purposes of 
cooking and washing, it must unquestionably 
be, to the poor especially, a most valuable 
|acquisition. We were assured by one of the 
committee who signed the report, that in the 
‘estimate of the cost of fuel, they made large 
| allowance, desiring rather to place it above 
than below the result of ordinary practice ; 
for instance, the cost of two tons of coal is 
/stated at nine dollars, whereas the smallest 
|kind of sifted coal, the price of which per 
‘ton, will probably not exceed three dollars, 
will answer the purpose as well as the best. 


| ie 





The Friend, from whose letter we quoted 


and guillotines, are not the most efficacious means of| last week, in another, —T received, saySi~— 
raising the morality of a nation, or for preventing| “The yearly meeting (Indiana) continued 
outrages against person and property, and that, in| eight days, and was conducted with the utmost 
proportion as the people become well instructed and| unanimity, and a great deal of lively interest 


comfortable, in such ratio will they become free from} |. | tic ths ‘weclheen Uf cab seis 
crime, happy, and, morally speaking, innocent.—|©VINCeC * 1 weilare of our relig - 
East India Magazine. ciety. 





Destruction of Weeds in paved Paths and Courts. Married, at Friends’ meeting, in Woodbury, New 
—The growth of weeds between the stones of a pave-| Jersey, on Sixth day, the 7th instant, Joseru Tatum 
ment is often very injurious as well as unsightly. | to Anne Cooper. 

The following method is adopted at the Mint at Paris, | on Fifthday, the 13th of this month, at Mid- 
and elsewhere with good effect. One hundred pounds! qjetown meeting of Friends, Delaware county, Pa. 
of water, twenty pounds of quick lime, and two) Wyy134m Jones, of Philadelphia, to Jane, daughter of 
pounds of flowers of sulphur, are to be boiled in an! Joseph Pennell of the former place. 
iron vessel; the liquor is to be allowed to settle, the | ae 
clear part drawn off, and being more or less diluted, | Departed this life on the evening of the 11th in. 
according to circumstances, a to be used for watering | stant, at her husband’s residence in New Hope, Bucks 
the alleys and pavements. ‘I'he weeds will not P| ceente: Evizasera E. Ranoourn, wif of Richard 
peer. the several years, Randolph, in the 38th year of her age; leaving her 
— | bereaved relatives and friends the heart-consoling evi- 

Preservation of Hay.—Eye-witnesses assert that in| dence that through the power of redeeming love, she 

Russia, the inhabitants usually preserve hay with all | had obtained that victory which ensures an admission 


its natural verdure. ‘T’o obtain this effect, the grass, | !2to the realms of peace. 
as soon as cut, is (without being allowed to fade) in- in this city, of apoplexy, on the morning of the 


stantly stacked. A kind of chimney, made with four} 19th instant, Revsen Haines, of Germantown, in the 











e . . ‘ | ap . 
he was not before, a happy man, for he had|rough boards, is constracted in the middle of the | 45th year of his age. 


found in it a Saviour, and the way of salva- 
tion. Mr. Aitkin rejoiced in the event, and had 
the satisfaction of knowing that the Reader of 


the Bible, from that day to the end of his life,| mentioned. 


stack, and it appears that this channel prevents the 
accumulation of heat from fermentation ; and that the 
herb thus treated, retains all its leaves, its colour, and 
its primitive taste. The size of the stacks is not 
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